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THE OBJECT OF 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Careful investigation shows that 
few, if any primary schools and _prac- 
tically no communities are without one 
or more children whose mental con- 
dition is such that the ordinary life 
of a normal child; school home, play, 
is not suitable to their needs for their 
best development. 

These children need special eare and 
training, without it they are unhappy, 
neglected and in ail probability re- 
trograding. Not only do they suffer 
themselves but they cause worry and 
anxiety to the parents, prove an un- 
just burden to the teacher of forty or 
fifty normal children and influence 
the children with whom they are 
brought in contact in many ways that 
should not be. Those who have no 
homes are either misplaced in the 
almshouses, orphans’ homes and hospi- 
tals for the imsane or they run the 
streets, eating and sleeping as they 
may and proving an easy prey to un- 
serupulous and immoral men. 

We publish this paper to give in- 
formation concerning our work to all 
who may know of such children 
and ask our readers to be on the look- 
out and let us know of such cases and 
tell people who have to do with them, 
of our school. As a matter of simple 
economy it is cheaper to care for them, 
children here where they shall have 
good homes and training in so far as 
is possible rather than to have these, 
through their ignorance and _inefti- 
ciency, getting constantly into trouble 
and so requiring the’ efforts of 
almshouse keepers, police officers, 
courts and jails to keep them out of 
harm and mischief. 

The moral side of the question is of 


even greater importance. The feeble- 
minded are usually fairly well devel- 
oped physically. Their sexual instincts 
are strong and unless properly pro- 
tected their weak judgment is taken 
advantage of and another generation 
of like children is brought into the 
world. 

It is our aim then to give these 
children a proper home where they 
shall have all comfort and care and 
where they shall have particularly, 
proteetion, from themselves and from 
others. Most important of all however 
is the fact that we give them training. 
Here they may learn as much as_ they 
are capable of learning. With every 
facility suited to their needs. 

We strive to reach and uplift all who, 
beeause of their feebleness of mind 
and body, are deprived of the advan- 
tages of school drill in its broad- 
est sense. Technical education and 
a careful examination of physical 
needs is essential. In order to have 
a proper foundation for intellectual 
strength the nervous and muscular 
powers must be developed, through 
physical and moral training combined 
with hygienic treatment. 

We propose to awaken dormant facul- 
ties, arouse ambition and inspire hope 
and self-reliance. 

By gentle firmness we teach the 
children control and then, searching 
with loving tact, find their aptitudes 
and endeavor to patiently draw *forth 
their undeveloped powers of mind. 

Our problem is no less serious than 
an attempt to furnish a capability of 
thought and a usefulness of life, which 
have heretofore been denied. It will 
at once be evident to all thoughtful 
persons that years must be given for 
the solution of such a problem in the 
average child. The problem becomes 
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even greater with the child who is 
backward or deficient. 

Nearly all feeble minded children 
at any age are capable of improve- 
ment in their habits. Some can be so 
much improved jin general that, in 
proper homes, where the surroundings 
continue favorable, the children might 
be at least useful, and possibly, in 
very exceptional cases take their places 
in the great world. However, we 
strongly oppose the idea, that any de- 
fective mind, such as we usually meet 
with, be set adrift. Even those who 
are most susceptible to training are 
ever likely to need, that material and 
work be found for them to do, that 
supervision be given while doing the 
work and that someone plan to dispose 
of their products. In other words an 
‘‘Industrial Opportunity’? tlust be 
given them. 

We teach them, in addition to the 
simple branches of an English eduea- 
tion the more practical matters of 
every day life. Girls and boys are 
taught household duties, the boys are 
trained on the farm, in the gardens, ete. 
Both girls and boys receive instrue- 
tion in the various industrial depart- 
ments and indeed wherever they can 
be taught to be useful. 

As far as possible, mechanical pur- 
suits are taught as aptitudes for them 
may appear. Exelusively mental 
training is often positively injurious 
to these defective minds. It is not al- 
ways the shortest way to awaken am- 
bition or develop brain force. 

The selection of knowledge to give 
a child is the choosing of weapons to 
put into his hands and knowledge be- 
comes dangerous when not properly 
directed. The great majority of these 
children will always be dependent 
upon intelligent leadership. 

The motto of the Training School is: 
“The true education and training for 
girls and boys of backward or fecble 
minds is to teach them what they ought 
to know and can make use of when 
they become men and women in 
years, 


SOILING. 


One of the important and necessary 
places on the Training School grounds 
is the farm. The farm department 
with us means that department cover. 
ing the raising of fruits, vegetables, 
grains, hay, and the eare of poultry, 
sattle and other stock. 

[t is our aim to raise just as much 
as possible of the produce needed for 
our own comsumption and, although 
we fall short of it, we are year by year 
adding to the amount raised. Every 
possible source of information con- 
cerning the best and most approved 
methods is searched. The bulletins 
from the National and State Experi- 
ment Stations are carefully read and 
anything that we can use we make 
note of. 

For a number of years we have at- 
tempted to setapart a field of twenty 
or more acres for pasturage, but with 
our increasing herd we found that too 
much land had to be set aside, in or- 
der to get anything like good results 
and there was but little difference in 
the amount of feed needed whether 
the cows had this pasturage or not. 

We therefore investigated the soil- 
ing plan. In other words, instead of 
turning the cattle into a large field to 
to pasture we use this field to grow 
the grasses, corn, etc. and cut them he- 
fore they mature and feed them green 
in rack to the cows, in the barn yard. 
Kach morning the food for that day 
is cut and hauled to the racks. 

By doing this we are able to get 
much more off the land than if it were 
pastured. Seventeen xeres are giving 
us an abundance of green feed and 
enabling us to cut gown the other 
feeds to a minimum. 

Because of the freezing out of much 
of our crimson clover last winter we 
did not begin soiling as early as we 
hope to next year. As it was we 
started with rye on May 24th and _ fol- 
lowed with orchard grass, crimson 
clover, alfalfa, oats, oats and peas, 


Continued On Next Page. 
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We want one thousand Association 
Members. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report is 
about ready for distribution, We 
shall be pleased to send copies to any 


address. 


When St. Paul said ‘‘and the great- 
est of these is Charity’’—he meant it 
as an individual matter, the giving 
of oneself to his neighbor. Years ago 
ateacher of the writer said, ‘‘Your 
neighbor is the one for whom you may 
do something and the greater the need 
the more neighborly you must be.”’ 

Yearly the demands for admission to 
the Training School inerease and in 
order to provide proper accomodations 
we must have buildings. Several 
months ago we sent out a card asking 
for contributions for the building of 
another cottage. There have been 
many responses, but we need much 
more. We hope the readers of this 
paragraph may feel the neighborliness 
and give much or little as they are able 
toward this ‘*Building Fund.” 


With children of every” mental 
grade it is necessary to thoroughly 
understand their point of view, if the 
teacher hopes to have a sympathetie 
insight into the mind of the child It 
is so easy to say ‘Syes”’ or *‘no’’? mere- 
iy because we have the power to en- 
force our wishes, but in the end a 
greater confidence is gained and much 
better progress made if the child can 
be made to feel that the teacher has 
passed judgment only after a full 
understanding and a= eareful con- 
sideration of all sides of the question 
raised. 
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SOILING (Continued.) 
corn, millet and we are now feeding 
corn again. 

Several of the plots have been plant- 
eda second time and some of them 
will receive a fall planting for early 
cutting next spring, really giving us 
three crops from the same ground, 
This being the first and therefore to 
some extent and experimental season, 
we have had one shortage and two 
or three times an overplus of green 
feed. In the latter case we have cured 
the balance of the crop and made hay 
of it. 

We feel that in every way the ex- 
periment has been a sueeess. Our 
milk yield is much greater than during 
the summer months heretofore and 
our eattle are in excellent condition. 
At the same time we are saving 
feed and getting more and larger 
crops from our fields. We have already 
planted crimson clover in our corn- 
fields in hopes of getting the plants 
well started before the winter. The 
erimson clover that wintered last year 
was that which had been pianted early. 

Our soil does not contain sufficient 
bacteria to get the best. results from 
the legumes or pod-forming plants and 
so we called upon the Department of 
Agriculture for  assistanee. Several 
days ago we received from the Bureau 
of Plant Industry the bacteria and 
other materials, accompanied by full 
directions for inoculating our alfalfa 
seed. This has been done and as this 
article goes to the printer the planting 
is going on. 

Five acres more are being planted 
to alfalfa. This crop is one of the 
best for soiling. We have already cut 
our small plot twice and it is nearly 
ready for the third cutting. If the 
eateh is good we should vet from = six 
to twelve tons per acre each cutting. 

ate 

When a child enters any school, the 
teacher must realize that he is a human 
being to be developed, not merely a 
brain to be trained. As a human being 
the child has a love of family, he has 
companions and other social relation- 
ships: he loves life and freedom, joy 
and hope, and he has his myths, tra- 
ditions and_ history. He also has his 
ideals. Besidesall this he has his phy- 


sical body. 
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(On this Page will be published from time to time papers, articles, etc., emanating 
from the Training School. The following by Miss Alice F. Morrison, was read at 


the meeting of the 
Faribault, Minn., June 24, 1904.) 


Entertainments in the Training 
of the Feeble-Minded. 
(Continued. ) 


The teachers’ entertainments as we 
eall them, are usually made up of 
several numbers, as, for instance, the 
one given by the Kindergarten teacher, 
consisted of songs, drills, ete. How- 
ever, the essential numbers of the 
program were those given by the 
Kindergarten children, and a prettier 
or more entertaining and really touch- 
ing scene could hardly be pictured 
than this: Imagine twenty-four little 
children, dressed in pure white, going 
through their simple little exercises, 
singing their songs, ete., in a manner 
which would be creditable to normal 
children even. The preparation of all 
this means months of patient and eare- 
ful training on the part of the teacher, 
the little children needing to go 
through the same movements times 
without number. 

One little girl in particular, when 
she first began to drill for this enter- 
tainment, could hardly walk across 
the polished floors without help, and 
in the part of the exercise where the 
children were to kneel, this little one 
simply could not do it. Day after day 
the teacher worked with her until on 
the night of the entertainment, little 
Ada did quite as well as many of the 
others. 

The developmental value of such 
training is priceless, to the children 
and I might say to the Institution also. 
for what parent is there whose heart 
does not beat with pride and pleasure 
at the thought of their little Howard 
or May, even in their deficient con- 
dition, being able to take part in an 
entertainment. And to humane insti- 
tutions like this there is nothing more 
gratifying than the manifested pleas- 
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ure and appreciation of parents and 
guardians. 

Another entertainment given by the 
wood earving teacher consisted of a 
‘‘Brownie’s Reception.’’ In this the 
middle grade children, not capable of 
prominent parts, were costumed to 
represent the different Brownie char- 
acters, thus giving each child posses- 
sive interests in the entertainment, 
and it would surprise one to know 
how much this meant to many of the 
really dependent children. The feel- 
ing of ownership and responsibility 
seemed to awaken to some extent their 
dormant minds, calling forth in them 
activities which before were seldom, 
if ever, exercised. 

Each one of the entertainments 
given by our teachers is worthy of 
special mention. However, I shall 
leave them for the present and des- 
scribe two or three other of our fixed 
entertainments, which are of an en- 
tirely different character, yet of equal 
training value. 

First, our birthday parties, which 
occur each month, are per- 
haps of all, the ones whieh give 
greatest pleasure to the greatest num- 
ber of children, as at these times each 
and every one, employes as well as 
children, are called upon to play 
games, march, ete., and it is a very 
rare exception indeed when anyone 
fails to respond. The children whose 
birthdays oceur during the month in 
which the party is given, are the 
recognized guests of the evening. A 
bouquet of flowers and special seats of 
honor designate them as ‘birthday 
children.’ They bring samples of 
their work, which they themselves ex- 
hibit to every one, to show us how 
much they have improved during the 
year, (and this [ wish to say is a most 
valuable incentive.) Later on they 
tell their ages, and as no one’s birth- 
day party would be complete without 
it’s cake, so our children look forward 
to and receive their refreshments as 
one of the last and best numbers of 
the evening’s program. 

(to be continued.) 








